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Editorial Comment and News Notes 


ApopTion oF TExTBOOKsS IN History AND GEOGRAPHY 


The State Board of Education, meeting at Los Angeles 
July 9 and 10, 1948, adopted the following basic textbooks and 
supplementary textbooks in history and geography for grades 
four and five as indicated, for adoption periods of not less than 
six years nor more than eight years beginning July 1, 1949: 
Early California, by Irmagarde Richards, published by Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company, basic textbook in history and geography, grade 4 
Our California, by Irmagarde Richards, published by Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Company, basic textbook in history and geography, grade 5 
Modern California, by Margaret G. Mackey, Amber M. Wilson, and 
Genevieve E. Estes, published by The Goodwin Press, supplementary 
textbook in history and geography, grade 5, for distribution on the basis 
of one copy for each three pupils 
Our America, by Irving R. Melbo, published by The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, supplementary textbook in history, grade 5, for distribution on 
the basis of one copy for each seven pupils 
The Rush for Gold, by Frank Lee Beals, published by the Wheeler Pub- 


lishing Company, supplementary textbook in history, grade 4, for 
distribution on the basis of one copy for each ten pupils 
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DISCIPLINE AND DEMOCRACY ' 


Matcotm §S. MacLegan, Professor of Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It seems to me highly appropriate that in these times we 
should discuss together Discipline and Democracy. All of us are 
suffering from various degrees of anxiety, tension, and fatigue 
from lifetime batterings of alternate depressions and inflations 
and from the excitements, perils, and punishments of global war. 
These are now intensified by our swift moving from the signing 
of the surrenders into the world’s “cold” war on the diplomatic, 
economic, and ideological fronts between democracy and totali- 
tarianism. At the very heart of this continuing struggle lie the 
conflicting philosophies and practices of discipline in the two 
ways of life as they involve not only the aims and operations of 
states, great and small, but also the relationships of governments 
to communities, to the adults who make them up, and to the 
growing children and youth who are being schooled in one view 
or the other to become the citizens of tomorrow. 

Put with bald over-simplicity, totalitarianism looks upon the 
government as the core of all power, the control of all activity. 
Whether it be in a once Fascist Italy, a Nazi Germany, an 
Imperial Japan, or in a present Soviet dictatorship, discipline is 
imposed from outside and above upon every human being. Laws, 
mandates, orders decreed from the center and top are enforced 
by police, public or secret. Discipline moves continuously and 
swiftly. It flows from its politico-military fountainhead into 
every aspect of man’s living. It sets his wages, selects his line of 
work, picks his boss, tells him where he shall live, what he must 
buy, with whom he may associate, what civic duties he must 


1 Address delivered at the Twenty-sixth Annual Round Table of San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California, May 1, 1948. 
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perform, what he may read and listen to, where and when he 
shall go to school and what he must study and how much and 
how long, and who shall teach him. Penalties for misbehavior, 
violations, or even mild rebellion are swift, sure, and consistent. 
Uncle Joe, Der Fuehrer, Hirohito knows best. Do, think, be 
what he says, or else . . . ! And all this is justified by totali- 
tarians, as by many lesser disciplinarians of the papa-, mama-, 
or teacher-knows-best philosophy on the basis that it is all done 
as good government of the people. Their propaganda insists that 
it is done for the people. But they leave out of their philosophy 
the word and the concept by, that tremendous third preposition 
of Lincoln’s. 

It is strange that in Lincoln’s three prepositions should lie 
the essence of the problem of discipline and democracy. It seems 
stranger still that in the extraordinary new novel “The Ides of 
March,” Thornton Wilder should put in the words of Julius 
Caesar, emperor and dictator of the Roman Empire, a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the dilemma of democracy as it is torn gloriously 
between imposed discipline and self-discipline, and as it must 
be torn through the years of its dynamic growth. Caesar, 
informed by his secret police of the conspiracies to assassinate 
him, writes a confidential letter to an intimate friend. He tells 
him that, throughout his lifetime, he has made a study of the 
attitudes that human beings take toward other human beings 
who are able to boss them, order them about, tell them what they 
can and cannot do. In general he sees these attitudes as “defer- 
ence and loyalty” covering up hidden “contempt and hatred.” 
The deference and loyalty rise out of being grateful that the 
parent, teacher, boss, superior officer relieves us of duty and 
responsibility. We are not forced to make decisions and take 
the consequences since they do so for us. The contempt and 
hatred we hold towards those who impose discipline upon us 
stem out of anger at being tied down, restricted in freedom to 
do what we want, when we want. Caesar feels, in modern psy- 
chological terms, that nearly all the time we want subconsciously 
to hurt or kill those whom we must obey, and he cites the fact 
that in his own adolescence he often daydreamed or had night- 
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mares about the death of his father, his teachers, his superior 
officers, at the same time that he felt for them a real and deep, 
though intermittent, affection. “It is only dogs,” he says, “that 
never bite their masters.” He concludes that this pair of con- 
flicting attitudes is normal to all of us, that we are not to be 
praised or blamed for holding them, that they are a central and 
basic dynamic of our nature since we deeply want to be wholly 
free from imposed discipline and at the same time have a horror 
of the results of having to make decisions, stand by them, and 
take the consequences when we are thus free. 

My convictions are Caesar’s. I remember that in my boy- 
hood I, too, mildly wanted to murder my parents, my teachers, 
and my school principal when I saw or felt that they would limit 
my freedom, would demand I keep my nose in, of all things, the 
translation of this very Caesar’s Gallic Wars when spring fever 
was driving me to fish for early trout, or to hunt sand lilies and 
horned toads on the prairie, or to perch high in the fork of a tree 
with a Dead-eye Dick or Nick Carter dime novel. Just as deeply 
I resented the limiting of my economic freedom when my par- 
ents, wanting to discipline me in “the value of money,” doled out 
a tiny allowance, much too small to buy the books, the guns, the 
fishing tackle I hungrily craved. And so I stole money from their 
purses and spent it on none of these things but instead on candy 
and even a little jewelled ring for a pretty neighborhood blond 
eleven years old. 

At the same time I was aware that my strong desire for freedom 
was always accompanied by a fear of the consequences of possess- 
ing it. I did not wholly trust myself to be able to make a go of 
being independent. I glimpsed, however dimly, the duties and 
responsibilities I must assume if I were to break away from home 
and school and go my own way. I was thrown into a continuing 
quandary as to whether it was better to submit to the sometimes 
galling discipline of my elders or to put myself under the stern 
self-disciplines without which I could neither win freedoms nor 
face realities without anxiety, fear, or bruising depression. It 
seems to me that this conflict is the essence of the struggle to 
grow up, is the cause of the emotional storms of childhood and 
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adolescence whether it be the childhood and adolescence of indi- 


viduals, of groups like management and labor, or of nations and 
of peoples. 


If we view the problem from another angle, that of cthical 
philosophy now instead of political, we find similar parallel 
extreme positions. The totalitarian notion holds that all indi- 
viduals in the state, except of course the leaders, are born “in 
original sin and ignorance.” Therefore they must be subjected to 
continuous external disciplining in what is “right” and “moral” 
by parents, family, teachers, community, and state. They must 
be “made to obey,” to behave, to conform, to be seen and not 
heard, to yield to authority. It is “theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to do and die.” It is the “spare the rod and spoil the child” 
philosophy, basically negativistic, accenting always the prohibi- 
tions and never the releases to freedom of choice of what is 
“right” or “wrong,” “good” or “bad.” It gives no heed to differ- 
ences in time, place, and circumstance. It plays upon the fear of 
punishment here or hereafter. It is “If you don’t stop that I'll 
tell your Dad—or the cop—or the principal on you.” The most 
complete statement of this view I have found appeared in The 


Mother’s Magazine in 1832 which advised mothers to discipline 
their children as follows: 


Cost what it may, break the child down to obedience to the first 
command. And when this is once done, if you are careful never to let 
disobedience escape punishment of some kind or other, and punish- 
ment that shall be effectual and triumphant, you will find it not difficult 
to maintain your absolute authority. 


Had the majority of American mothers followed this advice 
over the past hundred years, it seems clear that you and I would 
now be either Fascists or rebels. 

Moreover, the practicers of this philosophy offer, for “not 
doing things,” rewards which are usually far-off, receding, and 
humanly unsatisfying, like our ancestors’ dream of a heaven 
where there was no work to do and the only amusements were 
choral singing and eternal flying in a sort of aerial circus. And 
its rewards, even for being “good” and studying hard in school, 
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are curiously unclear. I once asked a sixth-grade class why they 
were being subjected to the discipline of arithmetic. There was 
a long silence. I could sense the struggle to find an answer. But 
the only one I got was from a small girl who finally said, “Please, 
mister, I don’t rightly know but I think we study arithmetic so 
that when we grow up and have children, we can help them 
in it.” 

At the other ethical extreme are those who take the position 
that all children are born innocent, good to the point of being 
angelic, and are by nature always ready and able to do right, to 
be moral if they are only left completely free to do as they want. 
This “follow nature” school of philosophy, which has roots far 
deeper and a history more ancient by some thousands of years 
than the alleged “radicals” of “Progressive Education,” holds 
that imposed discipline always corrupts; that innate kindness, 
generosity, thoughtfulness of the wants and needs of others are 
inevitably turned into brutality, selfishness, disobedience, and 
rebellion by adult dominance, rules, orders, and lashings with 
strap, hand, or tongue. It is convinced that in every human being 
lies a high. potential for moral and ethical self-discipline and that 
each will keep himself under fine control both when he is alone 
and in his relationship with others if he is only left free to do so. 

On the world front, these extreme differences in ethics are 
illustrated in the national morals of the one-party totalitarian 
systems, particularly in Nazi Germany where illegitimate child- 
bearing was made a glorious service to the state and the slaughter 
of millions of Jews an act of lofty virtue. And its opposite is 
exemplified in the moral chaos of France with her 32 parties 
which left her so disintegrated that she fell easy prey to Hitler’s 
blitzkrieg. Again, despite the outcome of the recent elections, 
Italy would appear to me to be still in moral jeopardy with 256 
political parties dividing her in as many fragments. In our Amer- 
ican schools we can see reflected the same extreme, although with 
fortunate rarity. I have visited a few where educational dictators 
maintained such perfect discipline that the youngsters were all 
abnormally and frighteningly polite, obedient, and “good.” Even 
the halls and playgrounds were perpetually clean and quiet. And 
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I have seen the communities of one or two of these shocked to 
their heels when these same students suddenly tore loose and 
staged a minor riot ora strike, smashed furniture, tore up records, 
and messed up the place. People asked “What could have got 
into them? And against Dr. Whosis, too. Such a fine man, runs 
such a wonderful school.” And once I have seen a “free to follow 
nature” school where din, dirt, and squabbling, neglect of duties, 
and violation of others’ rights were the disorder of the day. 

A sound philosophy of discipline and democracy is eclectic 
whether it be political or ethical and whether it be cast in terms 
of the state, the school, the home, or the individual, or the rela- 
tionships of all four. It cannot take either of the two extremes and 
hold firm to one or the other, but instead draws the truth of both 
sanity and science from each. It seems to me clear that such a 
philosophy of discipline and democracy would be built upon the 
following assumptions: 


1. That the ideal democratic state would be one in which 
all adults who are members of the commonwealth, the home, or 
the school had reached that state of self-discipline and maturity 
in which, in any given situation, they would have attained the 
power and freedom to make choices, to know what each alterna- 
tive means, what its probable consequences will be to themselves 
and others. In Caesar’s terms, their desire for freedom would not 
be unrestricted but would be self-controlled by clearly foreseeing 
results and by full willingness to take responsibility. That we 
shall never have such an ideal democratic state is obvious for, 
I think, we shall never be able to so refine our methods of educa- 
tion and training in home, church, and school to the point where 
all people over 21 are really mature and self-disciplined in all 
matters all the rest of their lives. We have among these a still 
large proportion of irresponsible, fearful, neurotic, and childish 
oldsters. These carry their childish behaviour patterns with them 
to the grave. They push others around; they slaughter thousands 
on the highways with their cars; they cheat, lie, and rob their 
fellows. They are so bitten by the desire for unrestricted freedom 
that they impel democracy to spend billions on those agencies of 
imposed discipline—the armed services, the FBI, the police, 
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sheriffs, and courts of law. Their idiot philosophy is that “any- 
thing is okay if you can get away with it,” and “let me get mine 
while the getting is good and to hell with anyone who tries to 
stop me.” 

2. That self-discipline is achieved by slow stages through 
man’s years of growth and maturing. Its achievement is won by 
a long process far too little understood as yet by parents, teachers, 
and the politicians who make laws and the officers who enforce 
them. This process consists in a gradual relaxation of rationally 
imposed disciplines as we become able to steer our own courses. 
This notion may be stated, as truth so often is, in a paradox, 
thus: “We free ourselves and others by putting ourselves in 
chains.” We win the freedom of the highways by sacrifice and 
savings to buy a car, by long and patient practice at the wheel, 
by learning the traffic laws not only as to words but as to mean- 
ings. And when the whole complex of learnings is built into 
our nervous systems, is integral, is ripened, we become mature 
drivers and we know when it is safe to extend the law without 
imminent hazard to ourselves or others. I suspect there are 
none of us who have not gone a bit over the maximum speed 
when the road was clear, visibility good, and no cops around. 
The wonderful freedoms of the concert musician, the star at 
tennis or baseball are won only by thousands of hours of tedious 
patient self-discipline. And finally the vaster freedoms of the 
mind can be achieved by a highly complex and lifelong, willing, 
and powerfully motivated subjection to self-imposed practice in 
swift and comprehensive reading and study; clear, detailed, and 
thoughtful observation; and that most harassing and painful of 
processes, logical, analytical thinking. 


3. That an externally imposed discipline in a democracy has 
a number of characteristics that differentiate it from the secret 
police-state operations of totalitarianism. Among these are an 
intent to protect both individual and society from peril to them- 
selves and others; and equally strong intent to allow freedom so 
long as responsibility for consequences is assumed; a clear public 
exposition and analysis of the full reasons why rules are made, 
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what their functions are; and what penalties and sanctions will 
follow violation. Discipline by others, to do me any good, must 
be “sold” to me. I must be motivated to accept it. A parent or 
teacher who imposes disciplinary penalties without such previous 
warnings and explanations is clearly inviting trouble. And, 
finally, such external disciplining must be thoroughly consistent. 
A youngster whose father brags that he got a traffic ticket can- 
celled because he knew the mayor of the town while his neighbor 
got a jail sentence and a fine, or who spanks his son with a hair- 
brush for doing something that his sister was praised for doing 
and called “cute,” is thrown at once, and sometimes permanently, 
into ethical confusion. 


4. That imposed discipline, and perhaps this is the most 
important philosophical concept of all, must be structured and 
constantly modified to fit the individual personality. Respect for 
and attention to individual differences is, as much as any factor 
whatsoever, the concept that differentiates democracy from total- 
itarianism. Human beings are analogous to plants in that some 
mature and come to full bloom, like the snowdrop, in earliest 
Spring; and others like the aster are Fall-blooming and who 
would say the one was “better” or more “beautiful” or productive 
than the other. None of us would be so silly as to chide the aster 
for not flowering in May or scold the snowdrop for not waiting 
until Fall. And yet I know of a young mother who spats the hand 
of a two-year-old when he knocks over his cup of milk on his 
high chair tray because Dr. Gesell’s book says that children of 
that age in general should be able to hold and drink from a cup. 
I know other parents who try to discipline their offspring to make 
them behave like adults when they are still adolescents and, on 
the contrary, other sentimental parents who discipline theirs to 
keep them infantile and dependent. They “just can’t stand it to 
see them growing up so fast.” Effective imposed discipline, there- 
fore, must be timed to the individual. It must also be tailored to 
his abilities. Hundreds of thousands of parents have driven chil- 
dren to “take music lessons.” These parents have toiled, wran- 
gled, punished to make them practice when the youngsters had 
no talent, no co-ordination, no interest. I spent five miserable 
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years in boyhood sawing at a violin, raging at it, the music, my 
parents for the waste of hundreds of hours when | could have 
read, or played, or gone adventuring with my pals in the moun- 
tains. The cost was great, the result nil. My sympathies now are 
even more with my mother whose misery in administering this 
extended and futile discipline must have been far greater than 
mine in receiving it. he only happy result was that when our ° 
own daughter asked for piano lessons we followed a reverse 
pattern. We did not let her have them at once. We explained the 
cost of them that would deny her buying other things. We told 
her that never under any circumstances would we make her 
practice or scold her for not practicing. We said that instead 
whenever she no longer wanted to practice the lessons would stop 
and would not be renewed until she recovered her zest. As a 
result, by age 13 she was averaging 2 hours a day at the piano, 
and by 16 she was at it 6 hours. 

5. That we must use the formula of the old Gilbert and 
Sullivan song—“to make the punishment fit the crime” when- 
ever discipline is imposed whether in home, school, or commun- 
ity. Human beings have been and still are highly irrational about 
both the kinds and degrees of discipline we impose upon others. 
In the not too merry England of a couple of centuries ago, they 
used to hang petty pickpockets for stealing a lace handkerchief 
or a wallet. It is a curiously interesting fact to reflect on that other 
uncaught thieves came to these hangings and worked over the 
crowds whose guards were down because they were so intent 
upon the execution. In our time a king of bootleggers, a murderer 
of gangsters is convicted and punished only for income tax 
evasion, and overseas we watch the war crimes trials in Germany; 
feel it is fitting to hang Hitler’s chief conspirators and executives 
but speculate with deep doubt on the failure thus far to convict 
the money men who furnished the wherewithal in funds, 
weapons, and materials to slaughter millions. And in our schools 
we still apply silly disciplines. For example, a youngster walks 
off with a library book. We try him, find him guilty of petty 
crime, penalize him three credits. In effect we say to him, “Son, 
you have been naughty. Therefore, to punish you, we are making 
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you take more of this bitter stuff of education we offer.” And in 
our homes parents still put children to bed early as a disciplinary 
measure when on any basis of common sense they should instead 
deprive them of the comfort and joy of going to bed. 

In summary then, it would seem to me that a sound philos- 
ophy of discipline and democracy 

1. Would take cognizance of the fact that self-discipline is 
the highest aim of individuals, of parents, of teachers and of 
government. 

2. Would provide imposed controls, dynamic and flexible, 
consistent and fitting to persons, organizations and societies. 

3. Would make sure that external pressures are lightened 
or released entirely either as customs and mores change or as 
individuals and groups win maturity of self-control enough to go 
ahead under their own steam and to face the consequences of 
choice and decision. Without this release children, men and 
women must become either fawning slaves craving the “safety” 
of strict rules and set routines, or aggressive rebels irrationally 


La) 


flailing about to smash the very regulations that set them free. 


4. Would build a home, a school, a nation, a world of free 
men who do not hunger for unrestricted freedom, as Wilder's 
Caesar says; and who, because of self-discipline have no dread 
of the consequences of such freedom as they and others permit 
themselves to use and to enjoy. 








EVALUATION IN CALIFORNIA COUNTY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS* 


Joun U. Micwaets, Associate Professor of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley 


The purpose of this study is to report current practices in 
programs of evaluation in California county school systems. 
Attention is given to the direction of the program, handbooks 
for teachers, the different kinds of evaluative devices being 
used, use of standardized tests, items in cumulative records, and 
critical problems currently confronting those in charge of evalu- 
ation. 

Data have been collected by means of (a) analysis of bul- 
letins, cumulative records, and handbooks on evaluation dis- 
tributed by the county superintendent of schools, (b) a checklist 
on selected aspects of evaluation, and (c)) conferences with indi- 
viduals in charge of the program of evaluation in the various 
county schools. Forty-four counties co-operated in the study by 
completing the checklist and by sending pertinent material 
issued by the county superintendent of schools. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PRoGRAM 


Of the 44 counties included in this study, only 16 (36 
per cent) report that one person has been put exclusively in 
charge of the program of evaluation. In 64 per cent of the 
counties studied, the problems that arise in connection with 
testing and administering the program of evaluation are handled 
by the supervisory staff. Table 1 lists the titles which are used 
by the individuals in charge of evaluation. 


1 Data have been collected from county superintendents of schools for only those dis- 
tricts in their counties that do not employ city or district superintendents of schools. The term 
“county school system’ as used in this report refers to those districts within a county that do 
not employ city or district superintendents of schools. 
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Tasie | 
Number AND Per Cent of Counties Reportinc Various 
TirLes oF STAFF MEMBERS IN CHARGE OF 
EpucaTIONAL EvALUATION 














TITLE Numser PERCENT 
Supervisor 28 64 
Director of Research and/or Guidance or 

Statistics 6 14 





Director of Child Welfare and/or Guid- 




















ance or Attendance. 4 9 
Supervisor of Testing 2 5 
Co-ordinator of Testing l 2 
Director of Curriculum - l 2 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 

Special Services ] 2 
Secondary Co-ordinator l 2 

Total - int caanatniasie a4 100 








HanpBooxks FOR TEACHERS 


Only nine of the counties (21 per cent) report that hand- 
books are given to teachers to keep them informed on the pro- 
gram of evaluation. Others point out that the supervisors them- 
selves discuss the testing program with teachers as it is developed 
in the various school districts. Following is a composite list of 
those topics in the handbooks reviewed in this study which 
appear to be most helpful to teachers. It should be pointed out 
that the list below does not reflect the present practice but rather 
suggests topics that should be included in a handbook and that 
the topics have been selected from handbooks used in counties 
throughout the State. 

Point of view 
Evaluation as a process 
Purposes of evaluation 
Basic needs and differences of children s 
Growth characteristics and evaluation 
Guiding principles of evaluation 
Characteristics of teachers who understand children 


owe wp SE 
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Using informal devices 


] 


PRP NP Yr YP YS 


Guides for observing behavior 
Anecdotal records 
Sociograms 


. Group discussion 
. Interviews 

. Case studies 

. Case conferences 


Students in self-evaluation 
Checklists, rating scales, and inventories 
Logs and diaries 


. Files of sample materials 

. Conferences with parents 

. Samples of informal devices 

. Recordings and stenographic reports 


Using tests 


1. 


MPVS YP 


Scope and schedule of the testing program 
Procedure for reviewing tests 

Guide to test administration 
Interpretation of tests—uses and abuses 
How to construct tests—sample items 
Relating test scores to achievement tables 
Bibliography of tests 


Organizing information 


L. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Using cumulative records 
Making case studies 
Making profiles 

Making reports to parents 


Special problems 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Promotion and grade placement policies 
Adapting instruction to discovered needs 
Evaluation and curriculum planning 
Commonly used statistical terms and devices 


Bibliography on evaluation 


EvaLuative Devices Bernc Usep 


The various kinds of evaluative devices that are being used 
in the county programs are listed in Table 2. ‘These devices have 
been reported as being used as special needs arise. 
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TABLE 2 


Number AND Per Cent oF Counties REpPorTING THE Usz oF 
Various EvALuATIvE DeEvIcEs 











DEVICES USED Numser PERCENT 
ee 100 
I i tosciecivsnietcnennitchebeibadienen 34 71 
ee 73 
Group discussion + 0 68 
Cesc studies ......ti<i«SS 57 
Case conferences 0S 4 55 
Files of sample material ies Tae 48 
Anecdotal records Sid 32 
Chontionneions LN .. 6OCUdS 30 
Checklists 9 21 
Inventories 8 18 
Logs or diaries 7 16 
II sciucssceicscininietiaaensiapealaniincenas 5 1] 








In addition to the devices listed above, individual counties 
report the use of the following: follow-up studies, sociograms, 
logs, autobiographies, clinics, case work; stenographic reports, 
films, recordings, psychiatric consultation, parental interviews, 
graphs of pupils’ progress, and case conferences. 


Informal teacher-made tests are used in all of the county 
programs. Interviews, case studies, and case conferences along 
with group discussion are used in more than one-half of the 
county programs. It is undoubtedly true that evaluation by 
means of observation is done in all of the counties by the various 
teachers even though only three-fourths report its use. 


Use oF STANDARDIZED TESTS 


The different types of standardized tests and the grades in 
which they are given are reported below in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 


Per Cent oF Counties in Wuicu CEertain Types oF STANDARDIZED 
Tests Art Given, By GRADES 








PER CENT OF COUNTIES 
TYPE OF TEST GIVING TESTS IN SPECIFIC GRADES 
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Only one county reports the use of mental and reading 
tests in the kindergarten. Nearly one-half of the counties use 
mental and reading tests in grade 1. From grade 2 through 
grade 8, one-fourth to one-third employ reading tests in each 
grade, whereas one-fourth to one-half use mental tests in grades 
3 through 8. General achievement tests are used by from two- 
thirds to five-sixths of the counties in grades 4 through 8. Stand- 
ardized tests in special fields such as arithmetic, language arts, 
interests, personality and social adjustment are not used to any 
great extent in county programs of evaluation. 


OptionaL TrEsts AVAILABLE 


Thirty-five counties (80 per cent.) report that a wide 
variety of other tests are available to teachers upon request. The 
optional tests available vary from mental tests in several counties 
to the selection of any test the local school may desire in three 
counties. Table 4 shows the different types of tests that are avail- 
able and gives the per cent of counties in this study which pro- 
vide them as special requests are made. 


CumMuLATIVE RECORDS 


Cumulative records are recommended by 34 of the 44 
counties reporting. An examination of these records shows that 
care is being taken to provide the teachers with child account- 
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TABLE 4 


Numser AND Per Cent of Counties Provipinc Various 
Types oF TEsts oN REQUEST 



































TYPE OF TEST PROVIDED Numser PERCENT 
Mental ability —__ 26 59 
Reading __ 10 23 
Personality 7 16 
Achievement 6 14 
Interest 5 11 
Reading readiness 4 9 
Mathematics and arithmetic_...._____ 3 7 
Aptitude (artistic, musical, mechanical) __ 1 2 
Clerical l 2 
Language 1 2 
Dexterity 1 2 





ing forms that make readily available the results of the various 
devices used in evaluation. The most promising type of cumu- 
lative record card is in the form of a folder, within which may 
be kept material pertaining to the pupil’s physical, educational, 
social, and emotional growth. The following summary indicates 
the topics that are included in the most complete forms: 


1. 


2. 


Personal Information: Name, date, place, and evidence of birth; 
address and telephone; nationality; sex; photograph 

Enrollment and Attendance: Date of enrollment; withdrawal and 
readmission; number days of attendance; absence and tardiness; record 
of schools attended Cwith dates) 


. Home and Community Information: Parents or guardian’s name, 


occupation, whether alive or deceased, birthplace, education, citizen- 
ship, marital status; number of siblings, relatives in home; language 
spoken in home; economic status; other information; church afhliation; 
home duties 

School Achievement and Curricular Experience: Grades; reading 
record; deficiencies; record by subjects; special interests; units in social 
studies; study habits; citizenship growth; other information 
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5. Test Scores: Intelligence; achievement; aptitudes; personality; other 
tests as given 

6. Health Information: Diseases; vaccination and immunization data; 
record of doctor’s and nurses’ examination and recommendations; 
operations; physical disabilities; mental health; adjustments in educa- 
tional program; height and weight record; other information 

7. Special Interest Data: Hobbies; educational plans; vocational inter- 
ests; co-curricular activities; work experience; other special interests 

8. Supplementary Material: Anecdotal records; case studies; counsellor’s 
or psychologist’s notes; follow-up data; juvenile court records; teacher’s 
comments; extra-curricular experiences 


Current PropLemMs 


The problems reported by county oflicials as having arisen 
in connection with the evaluation program may be classified as 
relating to selection of instruments, interpretation of data, or 
administration of the program. Examples of these problems 
follow. 


A. Problems arising in connection with the selection of evaluation 
devices ° 

1. Guiding teachers in the selection of appropriate instruments for 
different purposes 

2. Finding tests to evaluate educational outcomes other than facts 
and knowledge 

3. Evaluating the effectiveness of instruments after selection 

4. Guiding teachers in the use of sound criteria for selection of 
instruments 

5. Finding time for teachers to study critically instruments being 
considered for use 

6. Selecting tests which fit the curriculum 


7 


B. Problems arising in connection with the interpretation and use of 
data secured through the use of evaluative devices 


Securing tests which are not dependent upon reading ability 


1. Minimizing the emphasis upon outcomes measured by achieve- 
ment tests and increasing emphasis upon more intangible out- 
comes that must be appraised by evaluative devices 





ie» 
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Persuading secondary schools to use results of elementary testing 
programs 

Finding time for counseling on basis of data 

Using the diagnostic sections of tests 

Encouraging teachers to use data in daily teaching 

Interpreting the scores of various tests 

Interpreting data to pupils and parents 

Using data in curriculum improvement 

Using data to guide the selection of instructional materials 


. Using simple statistical terms and techniques in the interpreta- 


tion of data 


. Interpreting data in terms of the developmental levels of children 


Encouraging teachers and principals (especially in high schools) 
to use cumulative records 


. Using sound educational values in the interpretation of data 


as well as statistical analysis 


C. Problems arising in connection with the organization and adminis- 
tration of the program 


1. 


2 


Pw PF 


10. 
11. 


Arranging records so that all teachers may use them without loss 
of time 

Securing efficient help for correcting and recording data 
Providing for the testing of pupils where there is a heavy turn- 
over of the school pepulation 


. Arranging a program that is well co-ordinated throughout the 


system 

Securing an adequate staff to assist in the program 

Constructing informal tests and devices to meet local needs 
Making follow-up studies to determine effectiveness of programs 
Fitting the program to the wide range of needs and abilities, 
especially in bilingual neighborhoods 


. Organizing the program to serve the actual needs and problems 


of teachers and children 
Improving the utilization of cumulative records 
Securing adequate financial support for a complete program 


SUMMARY 


The program of evaluation is directed by supervisors in two- 
thirds of the counties. Only 21 per cent provide handbooks on 
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evaluation. The use of standardized tests dominates the pro- 
gram, with many tests available upon request. There is a tend- 
ency to encourage the use of informal devices, such as discus- 
sion, observation, anecdotal records, checklists, logs, and rating 
devices. Comprehensive cumulative records are recommended 
for use in 77 per cent of the counties included in this study. The 
most critical current problems in evaluation relate to selection 
and interpretation of evaluative devices, and to the organization 
and administration of the program. 

The most outstanding need for improvement lies in the 
area of evaluating growth in democratic behavior. Very little is 
being done to appraise the development of social attitudes, group 
processes, social understandings, and related learnings. Instru- 
ments to measure learning in the social studies are rarely used 
excepting as various achievement tests contain sections on the 
social studies. The existing need for appraising democratic 
behavior will be met more effectively as better instruments are 
designed to measure growth in social learning and as increasing 
attention is given to the use of informal devices. 


THE IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
OF A CALIFORNIA CITY 
SuPERVISORS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 

Lonc Beacu Pustic ScHoots * 


The present Long Beach program for in-service education 
of teachers is the outgrowth of a long period of development. 
Records indicate that throughout the years conscientious effort 
on the part of the administrators and supervisors has been 
directed toward helping teachers to grow professionally. Certain 
features of the present program, however, are the result of an 
unforeseen wartime need; namely, the induction into the system 
of a large number of inexperienced and partially trained teachers. 

The means devised to help these incoming teachers of 
various backgrounds proved so successful that, with appropriate 
modifications, the same types of help, except for the preschool 
conferences instituted for new teachers, are now being extended 
to permanent teachers. Each year teachers, principals, and 
supervisors confer on ways in which the program may be 
improved, and modifications are made accordingly. The purposes 
of the program have been stated as follows: 

1. To acquaint teachers in the shortest possible time with 
the educational philosophy of the Long Beach program, 
with the materials that are available, with desirable tech- 
niques of instructions, and with policies observed in the 
school system 

2. To insure unity of goals without undue standardization 
of practice 

3. To inspire all teachers with an interest in and a desire to 
grow in their profession and contribute to the develop- 
ment of a constantly improving program for the elemen- 
tary schools of the city 

*Extca SHEARER, formerly Elementary School Supervisor, and Neva C. HAGAMAN, 
Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Education, in conjunction with administrative and 
supervisory staff. 
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Major AspEcts OF THE PROGRAM 


The program for in-service education of teachers in the 
Long Beach system is carried on through various activities, 
the scope of which is delineated under thirteen headings in the 
following pages. 


1. Preschool conferences for teachers new to the system 


During the week preceding the opening of the schools in 
September, two days are set aside for carefully planned group 
conferences with all kindergarten and elementary teachers new 
to the system. The incoming teachers receive pay for these days 
and are required to attend unless absence is unavoidable. Admin- 
istrators and supervisors are regularly on duty during this week. 
Experienced classroom teachers who assist are compensated for 
their service. 


On the first day of the conference all participants meet for 
breakfast. New teachers are seated according to the buildings 
to which they have been assigned, thus making it possible for 
them to bécome acquainted with one another and with their 
principal. At each table, representatives of the local branch of 
the Association for Childhood Education serve as hostesses and 
help in welcoming the new teachers. 


At this meeting, the plans for the conference are explained 
and necessary announcements made. Each teacher receives a 
folder containing materials of immediate importance to her: a 
statement of the educational philosophy of the Long Beach 
Public Schools, her official assignment, instructions regarding 
her credentials, and the like. Through the courtesy of the admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and experienced teachers, automobiles are 
made available to take the teachers from this meeting to their 
respective buildings. In these buildings, the new teachers devote 
the remainder of the morning to receiving their grade and room 
assignments, textbooks, curriculum guides, and supplies needed 
to begin work. The principal helps to acquaint the teachers with 
routine matters of which the following are examples. 
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Records available to the teacher to help her in becoming acquainted 
with her class; and records which she will keep 


Services available to the teacher 

The daily classroom program, and activities that necessitate modifica- 
tion of it at specified times 

Routine responsibilities of the teacher 

Building regulations 

Public relations 

Curriculum guides 


Opportunities for subsequent in-service education 


From 2:00 to 4:30 p.m., the new teachers meet by grades 
to discuss general practices in the skill phases of the school pro- 
gram. The leaders for these group discussions are supervisors, 
assistant supervisors, vice-principals, and experienced classroom 
teachers. For teachers of kindergarten and “junior first” grade, 
attention is given to such problems as scheduling, providing for 
rest periods, insuring language developments, planning first- 
hand experiences, and establishing desirable habits and attitudes. 

The main points considered with teachers of “junior first” 
grade and above are the grouping of children within the class- 
room, ways of providing for individual differences, ways in which 
instruction in the various skill fields may be begun promptly and 
effectively, means by which work in the skill fields may be made 
meaningful and purposeful, and published helps that will be 
found useful. 

The second forenoon, from 9:00 to 11:30 a.m., is devoted 
to the social studies. Again the new teachers meet by grades in 
classrooms where an experienced teacher has arranged the set- 
ting and teaching materials so as to vitalize the initiation of the 
unit of work which the teacher and principal have decided will 
best suit the needs of the incoming class. Pictures, maps, models, 
library books, social studies textbooks, charts, tools, construc- 
tion and other materials, selected because of their relation to 
the unit to be introduced, constitute the special items in these 
rooms. 
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In kindergarten rooms, blocks, toys, clay, easels, calcimine, 
brushes, and the like are invitingly arranged where the children 
will see them as they enter. A piano and rug are placed so as to 
suggest a home atmosphere and a center where the kindergarten 
group may come together. In the play yard is appropriate outdoor 
equipment. 

At the meetings held in these rooms for discussion of social 
studies units, such items as the following are considered: 


Why have an arranged environment? 

Why was each item in the environment selected? 

What responses to the environment are anticipated from the children? 
How will the unit probably emerge and grow? 

What are other possible units for this grade? 


Ample time is allowed for questions from the group. Recog- 
nition is given to the fact that some of the incoming teachers 
may be wholly unfamiliar with the integrated-activity type of 
procedure and hence would feel insecure if asked to adopt it 
immediately. Such teachers are assured that they will be free 
to begin with familiar patterns of teaching and following these 
until such time as they feel secure in making changes. 


On the afternoon of the second day, meetings by grades or 
closely related grade groups are held with supervisors in the 
fields of audio-visual service and music to the end that the incom- 
ing teachers may gain basic insight into the services available 
and how they are related to the school program. 


2. Observations and discussions 


Scheduled throughout the year are periods for group 
observation of commendable classroom work. These periods are 
always followed by informal group discussion in which, under 
the guidance of an able leader, the basic practices observed are 
given emphasis and the possibilities of their application in other 
situations are considered. These opportunities for guided obser- 
vation of outstanding classroom work have proved to be a most 
fruitful type of in-service education. 
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In order that teachers attending these observation lessons 
may be released from their classrooms for the necessary time, 
substitute teachers are provided, the principal or vice-principal 
teaches for them, or some other teacher in the building takes 
charge of two classes. 

A problem of great importance in carrying forward this 
work is that of insuring a common understanding among those 
who are to assume major responsibility for the series of observa- 
tion periods in a chosen field. To accomplish this, the practice 
has been established of preceding each series of observation 
periods with a pre-observation session for the teachers and 
leaders who are to serve in the subsequent meetings of the series. 
They. observe together and consider what teachers might learn 
from a similar type of work. By following this practice, not only 
has the main purpose of unity in thinking been achieved, but 
the level of guidance in the subsequent observation periods is 
raised. 

Some of the valuable outcomes of the observation lessons 
and the discussions follow: 


a. Inspiration and incentive to new effort on the part of the strong 
teachers in the system 

b. Recognition of teachers who, though not strong in many fields, 
have special abilities 

c. Solution of common problems and establishment of standards 

d. Clarification of the thinking of supervisors, principals, vice-prin- 
cipals, and teachers regarding desirable classroom procedures and 
materials of instruction 

e. Extension of the understanding and use of available curriculum 
publications 

f. Co-ordination of the efforts of all concerned with developing a 
better educational program 


3. Visits to observe other teachers’ work 


Teachers needing help that is not available through the 
scheduled group observations are frequently sent individually 
or in a small group to watch some associate who does a particular 


type of work well. 
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Superior teachers in the system are not overlooked. They 
are allowed time to visit one another or to see especially strong 
teaching in neighboring cities. 


4. Discussion meetings 


Some discussion meetings apart from observations are held. 
Among the purposes of these are the following: 


a. To increase the efficiency of teachers of special reading groups 
. To consider various aspects of the primary reading program: 
C1) Quiet-time activities for “junior first,” first, second, and third 
grades | 

(2) Chart development 
(3) Introduction of new stories 
(4) Use of the basal and supplementary book lists 
(5) Ways to help children to become independent readers 

c. To discuss social studies units 
Meetings for this purpose are usually scheduled at the end of the 
first semester. A teacher for each unit listed in the course of study 
is chosen to share the arranged environment in her room and to 
discuss how the unit was initiated and developed with the children 
in her group 

d. ‘To introduce new guides or courses of study or to explain policies 

e. To select, review, or to become acquainted with new visual aids, 
phonograph records, and other instructional materials 


f. ‘To learn techniques with paint, with clay, with rhythm band instru- 
ments 


To learn folk dances 


99 


. Todiscuss control and guidance 


i. Todiscuss techniques for conducting parent conferences 


5. Conferences 


In a city as large as Long Beach, and with only three super- 
visors for primary and intermediate education, it is necessary 
that each conference reach as many teachers as possible. 

A visit by a supervisor may be made to a school building 
upon request of the principal. The request may be made for 
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any one or more of several reasons, of which the following 
are examples: 


a. 


To survey the teaching in some particular field such as arithmetic, 
language arts, social studies 

In this case, a conference with the whole group of teachers is 
scheduled so that all may discuss common problems and share the 
fine work being done. 


. Tosurvey a field in one particular grade 


In this case, a conference similar to the one described above is 
held with the teachers of that grade. 


. To help a few teachers with common problems and one or two with 


individual problems 

In this case, it is better to schedule a group conference for the 
few teachers with the common problems and individual confer- 
ences for the others. 


. To have a faculty meeting with all of the teachers to discuss some 


phase of the program 


. To discuss with the entire staff an area of instruction common to 


all classes and to return at an interval of three to six weeks to visit 
the classrooms for follow-up 


. To confer with the principal in making short or long term plans 


for the school 


6. Workshops 


Workshops are another source of help for teachers. Usually 


they are held in a centrally located elementary school and cover 
many aspects of the school program as indicated by the prin- 
cipals and teachers: 


a. Industrial arts and quiet-time activities for reading 


One of these workshops is staffed with special teachers who 
give help with the industrial arts activities: wood construction, 
weaving, clay work, dyeing, paper making, and the like. This 
workshop is open three times a week during the entire school year. 
A forenoon session from 9 to 12 and an afternoon session from 
1:30 to 5 are adequate to accommod:ite teachers on half-day ses- 
sions and also those who wish to come at the close of the regular 
school day. For teachers who find these hours inconvenient, an 
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evening session from 7 to 9:30 has proved popular. The art super- 
visors give leadership to some of these workshops as help is desired 
in clay, design, weaving, and color. In this workshop, provision 
is made for helping primary-grade teachers to create materials for 
quiet-time activities. In addition to the special industrial arts 
teachers, one of the primary-grade supervisors is present to offer 
guidance as needed. 


. Audio-visual aids 


The audio-visual workshop is open Friday afternoons from 
3:30 to 5:00. It is conducted by the supervisor of audio-visual 
service. Teachers attend as frequently as they wish. Guidance is 
given in operating projecting machines and in ordering and using 
audio-visual materials. 


. Music 


Under the guidance of the music supervisors, workshops are 
conducted on Friday afternoons from 3:30 to 5:00. Teachers come 
on their own initiative to receive help with any of the aspects of 
the program; e.g., the use of percussion instruments; rote songs; 
use of autoharp; selection of songs and materials; and techniques 
of teaching songs. 


. Arithmetic 


It has been agreed by the principals of elementary schools to 
have a workshop on arithmetic in spring, 1949, to meet on from 
6 to 12 Tuesday mornings. Chairman for each workshop will be a 
principal or vice-principal. These workshops will cover 


(1) General philosophy of arithmetic 
(2) Best methods for introducing arithmetic processes meaning- 


fully 
(3) Class organization 
(4) The place of drill 
(5) Social aspects of arithmetic 
(6) Arithmetic in each grade 


(7) Methods by which a principal may supervise arithmetic in 
his building 


e. Other fields 
As requested by the teachers, a few workshops in art and phys- 
ical education are conducted by the supervisors in those fields. 
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The possible contributions of workshops are only begin- 
ning to be realized. As workshops grow in popularity because of 
their value, others will be added. 


7. Excursions 


Another important medium for helping teachers is the 
excursion. Trips are arranged, under able guides, to the harbor, 
the dairy, the creamery, the Southwest Museum, the wholesale 
market, the airport, the Press-Telegram, the telephone ofhce, 
the bakery, the post office, and other places that contribute to 
the enrichment of the background for teaching. 


8. Curriculum development 


Some of the richest opportunities for teacher growth are 
offered in the field of curriculum development. 

Committees made up of principals, teachers, and super- 
visors analyze the needs of the various grades of the school sys- 
tem and bring before a general committee recommendations 
for curriculum projects to be undertaken during the year. When 
agreement has been reached as to the work to be undertaken, 
committees of classroom teachers are organized to proceed with 
the work under the counsel of the supervisor of that field. 

As soon as plans and ideas take sufficient form to make 
recording seem desirable, one or two members of the committee 
are released from classroom work to give exclusive attention to 
the preparation of the manuscript for the curriculum guide. 
Frequently, the work is done in summer workshops, those par- 
ticipating being paid on the basis of the regular salary. 

From time to time as the writing proceeds, conferences are 
held to review what has been recorded and to exchange ideas 
regarding improvements. If the content of the new publication 
has not been tried out in a sufficient number of classrooms to 
prove its worth, it is mimeographed in tentative form only. The 
final publication follows a thorough try-out in several classrooms 
with resulting revision based upon the recommendations of 
those using it. 
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9. Committees 


Teachers frequently gain from participation in committee 
work as they share ideas and think through problems. 


From time to time, teachers and administrators are asked 
to serve on committees for reasons other than curriculum devel- 
opment. The purposes may be 


a. To review and evaluate the books on the basal and supplementary 
book lists 

b. To make recommendations for special play equipment, visual aids, 
instructional supplies, and the like 

c. Tocompile summer reading lists for children 

d. To evaluate a tentative guide and to make recommendations for 
improvement 

e. To exchange and evaluate materials used for quiet-time activities 
during reading periods 


f. To share the patterns of experiences developing in specific social 
studies units 


10. Helping teachers 


Teachers of various grades who are considered very good or 
superior teachers are released from their classrooms for periods 
of two weeks to three months to assist other teachers of their 
respective grades, through 


. Visiting classes 

. Conferring with classroom teachers 

. Planning lessons with classroom teachers 

. Taking teachers to visit other classes 

. Helping to select material, books, and audio-visual aids 
. Other needed types of assistance 


soon oo & 


11. Classes arranged through University Extension and the 


Adult Division of the Long Beach City College 


Questionnaires are circulated so that teachers may indicate 
their interest in classes to be arranged either through Univer- 
sity Extension or the Adult Division of the City College. Courses 
are arranged in accordance with the interests indicated. 
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12. Summer school 


A summer demonstration school including classes from 
kindergarten through grade six is maintained. Courses carry- 
ing university credit are offered in the following fields: elemen- 
tary social studies, remedial reading, music, audio-visual edu- 
cation, and industrial arts. These courses are enriched through 
the opportunities afforded for observation in the demonstration 
school. The local summer school has two advantages: 


a. It accommodates teachers who find it inconvenient to leave town 
b. It enhances the acquaintance of the instructors with local condi- 
tions and needs. 


13. Institute sessions 


Institute sessions provided in accordance with State law 
are carefully planned to form an integral part of the in-service 
education program and to further its specific purposes. For 
example, if curriculum development is being carried on in the 
field of arithmetic, national or state leaders in that field are 
secured to conduct a series of meetings dealing with new move- 
ments in that area; if need has been recognized in teaching tech- 
niques in any field, help is given through institute sessions. 


14. Participation in public relations 


Teachers need help in learning how to establish sound 
public relations. Frequently, the in-service education of teachers 
in public relations is a concomitant outcome of an experience 
such as planning a P.T.A. program. The following are examples 
of the activities in such a program. 


a. Interpreting the “junior first” grade program to parents and faculty 
members 

(1) During the past year, the elementary school district was 

divided into three regions. The supervisor of primary edu- 

cation conducted meetings in each region with the teachers 

of kindergarten, “junior first,” and first grade; counselors; vice- 

principals, and principals. At the first meeting, policy was 

discussed; at the second, ways to interpret the program to 
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parents were pointed out; and at the third, questions which 
parents ask and techniques of conducting individual confer- 
ences with parents were discussed. 


(2) Principals hold faculty meetings within their buildings where 
staff members who have attended the regional meeting inter- 
pret the program to other members of the faculty. 


(3) In each elementary school, meetings are arranged for parents 
of kindergarten children. At these, staff members competent 
to interpret the basis of pupil placement in “junior first” or 
first grade give parents needed information. 


(4) The director of elementary schools makes arrangement 
whereby the same information is shared with faculty mem- 
bers at junior high schools, senior high schools, guidance 
centers, and junior college. 


b. Providing parents with opportunity to observe work in the class- 
rooms 
The phase of the work to be observed and discussed is chosen 
by the members of the Parent-Teacher Association. From each 
grade the principal selects one or more teachers whom parents 
observe for 30 to 40 minutes. Frequently, the supervisor of this 
field is asked to consult with these teachers in planning the work. 
The meeting is held. The chairman presents an overview of the 
work to be considered and announces where each observation is 
to be held. The parents visit and then return to the meeting place. 
Teachers, principals, and supervisors share in the discussion of 
the work observed and help in answering questions raised. 


Tue Rove OF THE Princrpat IN IN-sERVICE EpucATION 


Each elementary school principal is responsible for the 
instructional program in his building. It is he, with his teachers, 
who decides when and in what field help is needed from the 
supervisors. Each principal requests help as needed in his build- 
ing. The principal is responsible for deciding which teacher 
should be released to attend observation lessons. 


The principal helps to evaluate the in-service education 
program. From time to time, principals discuss this with teachers 
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in their buildings. They make recommendations to the super- 
visors for modifications. 

The fine attitude of co-operation and shared responsibility 
of the elementary principals and the supervisors is of paramount 
importance. It is the role of the supervisors to spread the feast; 
it is the role of the principal to guide teachers in taking from 
it the parts which are most pertinent to their needs and in 
avoiding mental indigestion from a too heavy selection. It is a 
policy that no teacher attend more than six observations or dis- 
cussion meetings in one semester. 

The program outlined has developed over a period of time 
but will need continuous re-evaluation and revision to meet 
changing conditions and changing needs. 





PARENT EDUCATION—A RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Farra W. Smirtrer, Consultant in Elementary Education, California 
State Department of Education ! 


Why is parent education an important aspect of the public 
schools? 


Parents exert great influence over public education. They 
make the laws, elect the members of the boards of education, 
and in other ways exert pressure upon professional educators 
to maintain educational programs which they believe are suit- 
able for their children. It is a characteristic of each generation 
not only to value the ideas and doctrines that it has evolved but 
to attempt to force these ideas upon the next generation. At no 
time in history has the assumption been more false that the 
philosophy of one generation is valid for the next. The rapidly 
changing technological and social conditions of the present make 
it impossible for this generation to solve its problems according 
to the value systems of the past. 

Wars, economic and political crises . . . are dramatic and tragic 
expressions of the lack of fit between our inherited institutions . . . 
and the radically transformed conditions of human life. . . . Less 
dramatic evidences of the . . . misfit between our institutions and 
the conditions of our life are all around us in the wide and... 
growing incidence of personal maladjustment, in strained inter- 
personal relations in family, school and job, in the painful and 
unproductive anonymity and irresponsibility of the mass “indi- 
vidual,” in aggravated intergroup conflict, and in the pervasive fear 
and anxiety among men as they face a future in which threat often 
outweighs promise.” 

1QOn leave from the position of Co-ordinator of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles 


County. 
2 Kenneth D. Benne, “An Approach to Issues Underlying Curriculum Development,” 


Journal of Educational Research, XLI (April ,1948), 562. 
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If this generation is to come to grips with its problems, it 
must free itself of the traditions of the past, adapt itself to change, 
and develop new methods to meet new conditions. Parents can- 
not be allowed to look only to the past for guidance and to be 
fearful of change in education, but must move ahead with their 
children, seeking better solutions to new problems. 


Since the time of Freud, psychological research has 
accumulated evidence showing the importance of parents in 
the development of the personalities of their children. It is the 
common knowledge of psychiatrists that the dominating parent 
usually has submissive and uncreative children, that the parent 
who pampers her child often has one who is egocentric and fear- 
ful, and that the neglected child may be hostile and aggressive. 
The parent who is guided by democratic principles may expect 
co-operative children. An important function of the school is 
to develop wholesome personalities in children and to modify 
those aspects of personality which are undesirable. Teachers are 
working against great odds if they do not help parents to under- 
stand the findings of recent research in personality development 
and elicit their co-operation in this task. 


The continuity of parent-child relationships, plus the fact 
that children spend many hours at home for many years, pro- 
foundly affects the learning of children. The teacher who has 
the children for a few hours daily for a semester or a school 
year will teach certain facts and skills, but her influence on 
the habits, attitudes, and values of children is slight unless 
parents and teachers are working toward the same goals and rein- 
force one another. Because children love their parents and want 
to please them brings another parental advantage to the learning 
process. The approval of teachers, although important, cannot 
compete with the affection of parents in the motivating of chil- 
dren’s learning. 


Certain conditions in California increase the need for 
parent education beyond that evident in other parts of the coun- 
try. California is at present the recipient of the greatest migra- 
tion of population in the history of the United States. People 
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have been pouring into the State at the rate of 40,000 a month. 
These people of varying races, backgrounds, and values 
create tensions in living and lack of agreement as to the goals of 
life and the purposes of education. Housing is seriously inade- 
quate, family relationships are often strained, and proper condi- 
tions for children’s growth and recreation are often lacking. 

In a recent poll of parents’ beliefs concerning child develop- 
ment and education,* 57 per cent of the parents queried said 
that all children in the first grade should learn to read; however, 
every primary grade teacher knows that reading in the first grade 
is impossible of achievement for the younger and less mature 
children. Fifteen per cent of parents said that boys and girls 
grow and develop at the same rate; however, it is well recognized 
that girls of five are a year advanced in maturity. Thirty-three 
per cent of parents said that children must be forced to learn; 
however, psychologists believe that interest and purpose are the 
keynotes to successful learning experiences. 

This lack of information regarding children and how they 
learn makes it difficult for parents to accept newer methods of 
education, and, as parents place restraints upon the school, 
teachers find it difficult and even hazardous to teach by the 
methods which they know are based on recent research. 


What values and attitudes do children learn primarily from 
parents? 


Although few studies have been made regarding the con- 
tribution of parents to their children’s learning, every teacher 
is able to observe differences in attitudes and values of children 
which seem to be attributable to differences in family life. Habits 
of cleanliness and hygiene, food preferences, methods of dress, 
and esthetic ideas regarding home furnishings seem to follow 
the family pattern. The attitudes of parents toward other people, 
other races, and other classes are readily recognized in the atti- 
tudes of children. The parent who does not like Negroes or 
Mexicans transfers that point of view to his children. Fathers 
who believe their wives should be submissive and dependent 


’ Sybil Richardson and Faith W. Smitter, ‘“‘A Parent Opinionnaire,’’ unpublished material. 
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usually have sons with the same outlook. Parents who use force 
and coercion to control their children develop the same tech- 
niques in their sons and daughters. 

An article on the results of a recent Gallup Poll * stated that 
most people were unaffected by campaign speeches and tended 
to vote the same ticket consistently, regardless of the men run- 
ning for office. Certain towns could be counted upon year after 
year to maintain the same percentages in party alignment. Many 
families have voted the Republican or the Democratic ticket 
for years, regardless of the candidates. Attitudes toward war, 
capital, labor unions, free enterprise, or any other current topic 
seem to run in families and are often handed down from one 
generation to the next. Parents often make vocational choices for 
their children. Even if the choice is not specific, the general level 
of education and even the field of work may be selected by 
parents. The criteria of successful living, whether materialistic 
or altruistic, are usually set up by parents early in children’s lives. 
The child’s religion, his conscience, and his ideas of duty and 
of moral obligation are closely related to those of his parents. 
Young people infrequently change their church afhiliations from 
their parents’ church; they tend to use the same guideposts for 
living, to practice the same ethics, and to hold the same things 
sacred as their parents did before them. 

There is no doubt that parents hold the key to the most 
fundamental learnings of life. If parents are stable, intelligent, 
and forward-looking, the school and the home give each other 
mutual support. Often, because parents are not trained for the 
job of parenthood, they need the findings of recent research and 
new techniques to help them become effective in the most impor- 
tant of all tasks. 


How can schools be effective in encouraging or modifying these 
fundamental attitudes in human life? 


The teacher has two methods at her command. One is the 


provision of curriculum experiences that are so real that their 


4 George Gallup and William A. Lydgate, ‘‘Do Campaigns Really Change Votes?” Satur- 
day Evening Post, CCXX (July 3, 1948), 23, 101-107. 
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effect is as profound as the experiences of family living. The 
other is parent education. The classroom teacher is more effective 
in this role than any expert. Her intimate knowledge of the chil- 
dren, her evaluation of their growth, and her ability to interpret 
procedures and classroom methods are usually more helpful to 
parents than the theories of specialists. She must, of course, have 
resources available to her, but her intimate understanding of 
the children and their families makes her influence of great 
importance. The wise teacher knows her limitations. She is 
neither a psychologist nor a marriage counselor, but an educator 
who can help parents to understand child development and the 
purposes of education. 


What should teachers know about children and their families 
in order to carry on a program of parent education? 


The usual facts regarding health, living conditions, play- 
mates, end economic status are important in carrying on a pro- 
gram of parent education, but more significant are parent 
attitudes on social issues, their relationships with other people, 
their goals for their children, and their values in living. In the 
past, stress has been placed on the material conditions of living 
rather than the subtleties of human relationships. Although it 
is recognized that poverty, crowded housing, poor neighbor- 
hoods, and artificial amusements have an effect on children’s 
development, the intangible relationships of people, their atti- 
tudes toward one another and their values have a deeper effect 
upon children than the material conditions under which they 
live. Varying economic and social conditions do not produce as 
diverse people as different philosophies of life. 


What conditions are necessary to a program of parent education? 


First, the program must be valued and supported with 
enthusiasm by the school administrator. He must plan time for 
the program, make arrangements, provide resources and pub- 
licity. Without the administrator's support the teacher will be 
severely handicapped. Secondly, the teachers must have help 
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from experts. Teachers need both preservice and in-service edu- 
cation. Supervisors, psychologists, health, speech and audio- 
visual specialists should accept the training of teachers for 
parent education as a routine responsibility of their jobs. 


What procedures are effective in a program of parent education? 


Perhaps the most satisfactory way to know parents is through 
home visits. Conferences, teas, or other hospitable functions at 
school are also helpful in promoting acquaintance with parents 
and making them feel comfortable at school. Home visits take 
time but pay large dividends. In no other way does the teacher 
become so well aware of the climate in which a child lives. 
Before starting to visit the homes of her pupils, the teacher 
should inform herself about accepted procedures for home visits 
and conferences with parents. The school nurse may be a good 
resource for such information, since visiting, for her, is a daily 
routine. A teacher’s call upon the parents should assure them 
of her interest in their child and should yield, for her, informa- 
tion about their way of life and their hopes and anxieties. for 
their children. On this occasion the teacher is a listener who 
asks a question or two and who shows by her interest and under- 
standing that the education of her pupil will be a co-operative 
project. 

Classroom observation is an effective method of learning 
the purposes and values of education, the characteristics and 
differences of children and their growth and progress. Observa- 
tion by parents usually needs to be guided so that the important 
aspects of the program will not be overlooked. The results of 
the observation periods should be evaluated and parents’ under- 
standings should be clarified. Every school staff should develop 
observation guides for parents so that classroom visiting will 
not be haphazard. It is only the very well-informed parent who 
can discern the subtleties of educational procedure without help. 
Such questions as the following might well be raised for parents 
so that subsequent evaluations will have deeper meaning. 
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1. Howis your child contributing to the group? 

2. Is he assuming his share of the group responsibility? 

3. Does he show wholesome attitudes toward the other children and 
toward his teacher? 

4. Does your child have the same characteristics as the other children 
or is he different in some respect? 

5. How can I as a parent enrich my child’s life at home in order to 
increase his interest and his contribution at school? 


Ingenious teachers might devise observation guides for 
social studies, reading, dramatic play, and many other aspects 
of the school program. 

Parent-teacher conferences provide the best means of evalu- 
ating a child’s growth, discussing his problems and his special 
needs. The teacher should always be prepared for such confer- 
ences by collecting samples of the child’s work, familiarizing 
herself with previous records, and thinking through her own 
next steps for the education of the child in question. 

Certain techniques of holding a successful conference | 
should be acquired before a teacher attempts the procedure. 
With some in-service help from the specialists on her staff, any 
teacher may develop sufficient skill in this technique to assure 
satisfying results. Perhaps the most important suggestions for 
the teacher are the following: 


1. Begin the conference by showing sincere interest in the child. 

2. Analyze the child’s immediate needs and the next steps in his 
progress. 

3. Document this analysis with anecdotal records and samples of the 
child’s work. . 

4. Ask for the parents’ advice and co-operation. 

5. Stress the next steps in the child’s development rather than his varia- 
tions from the norm or his irremediable defects. 

6. Help the parents to understand the broad goals of education rather 
than to concentrate on minor skills or the irritations of the classroom. 

7. Realize that the conference is a two-way proposition and may be of 
more help to the teacher than to the parents. 
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8. End the conference on a positive note. The parents should under- 
stand what the teacher plans to do to insure their child’s progress 
and the teacher should look for opportunities to make suggestions 
as to how the home may help to carry them through. 


General problems of growth and development and the 
current issues or trends in education and psychology lend them- 
selves to group discussions with parents. It is in these group 
meetings that the teacher needs the assistance and support of 
all the specialists her school provides. Help in discussion methods, 
recent research findings, source books, and the presence of the 
principal or supervisor will give security to the teacher and 
increase her competency in this important technique. 

Group discussions should never be an airing of personal 
problems. Parents should not jeopardize their children’s accept- 
ance in the neighborhood by revealing incidents of an intimate 
nature. The teacher should keep the discussion objective and 
impersonal and help the parents to gain new information and 
new insight which will serve them in making future decisions. 
The following topics have been found of interest to parent 
groups: 

1. The characteristics of children of various ages 
. Methods of control and discipline 
» Howto help children make friends 
. The purposes of education 
The purposes of the social studies 
. How parents can enrich the school program 


. The common problems of children learning to grow up 


SIAM PWD 


Each teacher will work out her own methods of parent 
education according to her abilities. However, the individual 
interests of teachers should not lead them to a single or narrow 
approach. As educators plan a program of parent education with 
the same concern they plan the curriculum for children, so they 
will find that public education will be a more effective means 
toward social progress. 








BOOKS AND THE CHILD 


Exste R. Roserts, Librarian, La Mesa-Spring Valley Schools, 
San Diego County 


The work of an elementary school librarian is not only 
immensely satisfying but it is also most provocative because of 
the unattainable flying goal. ‘There are the eager, outstretched 
hands, the glowing eyes; but there are, too, the hesitant feet, the 
groping, unawakened minds. It is, of course, the classroom 
teacher who has the main responsibility and opportunity to 
develop and improve reading habits. However, back of her stands 
the school librarian with obligations of the same sort. 

To the school librarian come the mentally hungry as well 
as the stumbling, the unresponsive, even the bored. Besides pro- 
viding food for those with definite reading tastes, she should 
stimulate an appetite for books where there is none and 
encourage a wise and varied reading diet. 

Just where does one start in this challenging task? Where is 
the greatest need? The uninterested, including the retarded, 
appear in larger and more urgent numbers than the one-interest 
or accelerated children. But all need help and guidance. The 
“average” reader in a sense is nonexistent. Each child has indi- 
vidual needs, individual tastes, limitations and abilities peculiar 
to him. However, the growing analysis of reading problems 
places children in certain types, although these overlap. It is 
through the study of these types that we can help the individual 
child. 


Tue UNINTERESTED 


Many children uninterested in books definitely dislike 
them. Others are merely indifferent. Perhaps the cause of a 
child’s negative attitude is chiefly his family’s indifference to the 
printed page. A phlegmatic or overworked teacher may be to 
blame for his lack of enthusiasm. Perhaps books are crowded out 
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of his life by over emphasis on something else, such as movies 
or the radio. If the child is of the manual dexterity type he may 
be wholly absorbed in some mechanical hobby. 


How may we lead him toward an awareness of a book’s 
enchantment? The library or classroom reading corner should 
have an atmosphere of cheerful appeal, certainly. Gay posters, 
book jackets, more attention to really alluring bulletin boards, 
and special groupings all help. Dreary-looking volumes and fine 
print must be avoided. Children should be led to anticipate 
pleasure in reading. Find what a child likes and lead him to see 
that books enrich his interests. 

As the uninterested child is often an unimaginative one, 
factual material may be likely to appeal to him. Sometimes a boy 
devoted to electricity or perhaps some form of animal life is as 
amazed as he is delighted to learn that the library he has been 
avoiding has books that tell exactly what he wants to know about 
his hobby, some of them with simple vocabulary, large print, 
and many illustrations. He begins to realize that reading is the 
obvious and natural instrument and accompaniment to almost 
everything else, a tool as well as an end in itself. 


Formal book reports tend to discourage unenforced reading 
by dulling the joy there should be in books. Here special effort 
is needed to keep the oral report from boring others and the 
written one from being too exacting a task. No child should be 
expected to read beyond his level. Children’s voluntary com- 
ments on bulletin boards or in the school paper will increase 
interest. The children who love books should be encouraged to 
share their enthusiasm, for they often give the needed leaven 
for the others. If the merely uninterested are given enough 
impetus, the reading habit may happily follow. 

If the child actually dislikes books, he is probably a retarded 
reader. However, it is possible for an unretarded child to dislike 
reading. This may be because available reading materials are 
not along his line of interest or are so difficult or so easy that for 
him the flame is still unlit. By and large, though, it must be 
admitted that the retarded readers and those disliking reading are 
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usually the same. Ordinarily, the difficulty in reading accounts 
for the dislike. 


RETARDED READERS 


The need of the retarded reader is both complicated and 
urgent. Nonreaders may require special help because of physical 
handicaps or emotional difficulties. When they have a definite 
limit because they are mentally incompetent of going beyond a 
certain reading level, they should be given all possible help to 
attain their maximum degree of ability. 

There are an appalling number of retarded readers in our 
high schools, where their handicap is most conspicuous. Every 
effort should be made, therefore, to bring them out of that classi- 
fication while they are still in the intermediate grades. 

More and more emphasis is placed on the need for pro- 
viding material for different chronological ages, with vocabu- 
laries to fit various reading levels. Psychology indicates the 
importance of a child’s reading at a level where he can experience 
success. But no twelve-year-old wants books written for a six- 
year-old. Here the librarian must use special care in selection 
and will find invaluable help in numerous volumes which 
suggest books for retarded readers. 

With slow readers the individual bias is more important 
than ever. Stories of horses always have a large following. Poor 
readers who like such books will find Anderson’s “Blaze” stories, 
Fogler’s Rusty Pete of the Lazy A. B. and Heal’s Dogie Boy a 
godsend. Retarded readers (more often boys than girls) are so 
apt to have a special leaning toward adventure that the Sanford 
Tousey books are particularly helpful in encouraging them to 
read. As these youngsters often prefer fact to fancy, the several 
series of large-print, well-told, and really fascinating biographies, 
with an especially light vocabulary load, are definitely indis- 
pensable. Books in the series, Childhood of Famous Americans, 
are most cleverly done to interest the child and are especially 
helpful for those who find reading difficult. 

Educators now generally approve the use of simplified 
classics for slow readers, at least. (There are now library films of 
the classics, too, as well as records..) Among the many publishers 
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who issue editions of classics for juveniles, The John C. Winston 
Company and the World Publishing Company have particu- 
larly noteworthy copies for those interested in economy as well 
as format. 

There are other very fine books written especially for 
youngsters who find reading a hard process, such as Heffernan’s 
Desert Treasure and The Adventures of Canolles and Stratton’s 
When Washington Danced. Children as well as teachers and 
librarians watch eagerly for everything available of this sort. 

The many retarded readers who need only be postponed 
readers surely deserve every possible aid. Personal help is of 
paramount importance. Over and over, educators give the same 
advice, most important for the retarded: have plenty of free 
reading of books that children like and that are at the right 
reading level. 


One-INTEREST READERS 


There are children whose library problem is not lack of 
interest or ability, but too much concentration on one interest. 
Since a large part of the value of reading is in the widening of 
information and insight, it is unfortunate when their choice is 
thus limited. Though they are sometimes almost amusingly stub- 
born in their adherence to one love, such group developments as 
reading aloud, story telling, and dramatization outlets and incen- 
tives for everyone may wean them away. All ways of widening 
interests, of course, apply peculiarly to them. 

The librarian may be able to convince the youngster who 
wants only Oz books that Mary Poppins is sufhciently fantastic, 
too, even if a bit more human. The one who avidly demands 
such thorough-going horse stories as The Black Stallion or My 
Friend Flicka may be induced to try Meader’s Who Rides in the 
Dark or the aforementioned Desert Treasure, which add such 
varied mystery and adventure to the equine element that they 
may lead out to pastures new. Fortunately, too, this fairly 
fanatical devotion to one type of reading is often only a passing 
phase. If addiction is too long continued, it may lead to a feeling 
of boredom that extends even to books in general. 
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ACCELERATED READERS 


Among the accelerated readers are the occasional seventh 
or eighth grader who has “read everything” and the infrequent 
little bookworm who honestly does read too much. Both present 
reading problems of real importance. The first must be guided 
to satisfying books intended for older tastes. The bookworm may 
benefit by material that deals so invitingly with some activity 
that he will be diverted into participation. We do not like to see 
his books serving too much like the mirror of the Lady of Shalott, 
so that he watches life go by instead of taking part in it. When 
the cause of bookworm habits is an unconscious effort to escape 
reality, understanding adults may be able to help straighten out 
difficult circumstances or assist the child in his adjustment to life. 

These absorbed readers are not met so often, however, as 
the advanced youngsters who are hard to satisfy. They want more 
grown-up writings than are found on the shelves intended for 
their use. Modern educators urge more mature material for them. 
By the time they are in junior high school the most advanced are 
reading -practically everything at home and in the public libra- 
ries. The school library should not fail in its opportunity to pro- 
vide wholesome and worthwhile books that are yet adult enough 
to catch and hold their interest and to satisy the cocky ego. Some 
may be well-chosen current fiction that their parents are reading. 
These youngsters are often ready for unexpurgated classics, too. 
Moby Dick, The Last of the Mohicans, and the output of Jules 
Verne appeal strongly to many. As certain children search for 

everything available in science or art, there should be a variety 
of mature informational publications, also. Again we wish for 
an Andrew Carnegie to offer endowments. 


“As THE Twic Is Bent” 


Various appreciations should be developed in all children. 
Although most boys and girls have vivid imaginations, some 
need to have that grace cultivated. Once in a while there is a 
child who pores over nonfiction, but over that alone. If we catch 
him in time we may prevent his becoming pedantic. A volume 
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of fairy tales at the psychological moment may thrill some young- 
ster whose previous reaction to any print has been negative or 
even distasteful; perhaps even awaken a sluggish soul unaware 
of the glory that is the heritage of childhood. An appreciation of 
humor can be aroused and encouraged, too—salt of life for all 
the years to come. From Epaminondas and To Think That I Saw 
It in Mulberry Sireet for the little ones to Homer Price and 
Yankee Thunder for those a few years older, there are many 
delightfully funny stories that will make the youngsters beg 
for more. And poetry! Many have found humorous verse a first 
means for creating enthusiasm. Children often need merely the 
right start to develop a genuine love of poetry. It is most satis- 
fying to have them asking eagerly for volumes of verse to read. 

There is, of course, always the constant effort to improve 
children’s taste in format, in illustrations, and especially in con- 
tent. From the comics that are almost universally read at home 
and certain series, cheap in every sense, that many boys and girls 
own, they should through wide contact in the library go on to 
acquire gradually a liking or better things. 


Surely books are one of the most vital of influences. Their 
social significance is becoming more fully appreciated. It has 
been found that behavior problems are more common among 
retarded children—an added reason for doing everything pos- 
sible to advance their reading, which may indeed both heal and 
stimulate. “Bibliotherapy” is an idea worth considering. More- 
over, as an old saying goes, “As a man thinketh . . .”"—and 
reading profoundly affects the thoughts of all of us, of malleable 
children perhaps the most critically. 


In work with children and books, one must remember 
always that it is the children who are more important; that it is 
the letter that killeth and the spirit that maketh alive. Whoever 
he is and whatever his needs, each child has the right to learn 
to read easily and well, and eventually, we hope, with some dis- 
crimination. May he early glimpse, beyond the practical need 
of book-larnin’, something of the inner enrichment, the joy, the 
lift that he may find through reading. 








THE LAGUNA CONFERENCE ON RURAL 
EDUCATION 


Ipa E. Morrison, General Supervisor of Instruction, Santa Barbara 
County; and HeLen G. Mysrs, Curriculum Consultant, 
San Bernardino County 


After several meetings of the Committee on Rural Educa- 
tion of the Southern Section of the California Supervisors’ Asso- 
ciation held during the fall and winter, the group felt the need 
for help in redefining and evaluating its goals leading toward a 
good educational program for rural living. It was decided to hold 
a conference at Laguna Beach from Friday evening, March 5, 
until Sunday afternoon, March 7, and to ask Miss Heffernan of 
the California State Department of Education to serve as a 
resource leader. In order to have the benefit of the thinking of 
people working in various phases of rural education, each mem- 
ber of the committee brought representatives from his teaching 
and administrative staff and specialists in the fields of music, 
art, and guidance. 

The meeting was opened with a dinner on Friday evening 
at the Laguna Hotel, presided over by Mrs. Nellie Frost, chair- 
man of the Committee on Rural Education. The chairman 
asked each member of the committee to introduce himself and 
his guests, giving a description of the nature of their work and 
the area from which they came. Each committee member had 
brought one or two members of the teaching staff from his 
county, making a total of 34 in attendance. The guests included 
teachers, principals, teaching principals, district superintendents, 
and a director of education. These participants came from seven 
southern counties. The area represented ranged from the largest 
metropolitan section in the West to some of the most isolated 
mountain and desert communities, from teeming industrial areas 
to vast agricultural expanses, from stable communities with a 
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heritage of tradition to peoples belonging to no community but 
moving from section to section for the harvesting of many and 
varied crops. Laguna was chosen for this meeting because it 
afforded opportunities for group living, its location was fairly 
accessible, and its rates were comparatively reasonable. 

The Marine Room, with its beautiful view of the Pacific, 
served as an inspirational setting for dinners and general meet- 
ings, when the whole group came together. The tables were 
arranged in a “U” shape to facilitate group discussion. The large 
sun room was also available to accommodate smaller working 
groups. Agnes Kelleher planned and arranged for the hotel facili- 
ties, which made group living and working together possible and 
effective. 

The representatives from Los Angeles County prepared 
the programs which were distributed at the dinner on Friday 
evening. The general subject for study had been determined, 
leaving the more specific problems to evolve when the study 
groups were set up during the first general meeting of the con- 
ference. The type and sequence of meetings had also been 
outlined, beginning with a general dinner meeting on Friday 
evening and followed by alternating study groups and general 
meetings on subsequent days. The program as it was presented 
to the conference members on Friday evening follows. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5, 1948 
P.M. 


7:00 Dinner Meeting, Marine Room 
8:30 General Meeting, Marine Room—NELLItz Frost, Presiding 
Topic: CHARACTERISTICS OF A Goop EpucATIONAL PROGRAM 
For Rurat Livinc 
Resource Leader: HELEN HEFFERNAN, Assistant Division Chief, Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education, Sacramento 


9:45 Meeting of group leaders and secretaries with the resource leader, Marine 
Room 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 1948 
A.M. 


9:00-10:15 Section Meetings 
Section 1: Marine Room 
Section 2: Dining Room 
Section 3: Patio Cor Private Room) 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 1948 (Continued) 


10:30-11:45 General Meeting, Marine Room 
Topic: PoInTING THE Way FoR FuRTHER Group WorkK 
NE.u1z Frost, Presiding; HELEN HEFFERNAN, Leader 
12:00 Noon Luncheon, Main Dining Room (All leaders meet if possible) 


P.M. 


1:30-3:30 Section Meetings (Continued) 
3:30-4:00 Meeting of group leaders and secretaries with the resource leader, 
Marine Room 
6:30 Dinner, Marine Room 
Topic: PLANNING AN EVENING OF RECREATION IN A RurAL COMMUNITY 
Film: “A Typical Day in a Rural School” 
Leader: HELEN HEFFERNAN 
Community Singing: Janice SATTERTHWAITE 
Games: CLIFFORD THYBERG 
Folk Dancing: Graczk ADAMS 
Refreshments: HELEN Kranz 


SUNDAY, MARCH 7, 1948 
A. M. 
10:00-12:00 General Meeting, Marine Room—Summary of the Conference 
Leader: HELEN HEFFERNAN 
P.M. 
12:30 Luncheon and Farewell, Marine Room 
Recording Secretaries for General Meetings: Ina Morrison, HELEN Myers 


At the close of the dinner Friday evening Miss Heffernan, 
acting in her capacity of resource leader, opened the conference 
with a discussion of the major problems confronting rural edu- 
cation. She stressed the fact that a good rural community in a 
democracy is one which guarantees to its people an adequate 
standard of living and provides proper food, housing, clothing, 
health, recreation, and education for its people. She pointed out 
that democratic procedures are fundamental in the achievement 
of these standards; that democracy rests on the worth and dignity 
of each individual; and that in achieving democracy in the 
school, we must recognize the importance of the individual, fit 
the curriculum to his needs, give him an opportunity to partici- 
pate in determining the policies of the group; and that finally 
we must recognize the contribution of each individual in such a 
way that each child’s success represents his own highest level of 
achievement. Miss Heffernan referred to other studies and cur- 
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rent activities in rural community planning as illustrative of 
effective work in this field.’ 

From the discussion following Miss Heffernan’s presenta- 
tion, three problems were selected for study. The participants 
had been divided into three study groups in such a way that there 
was in each group a cross section of personnel from the stand- 
points of type of work and areas represented. Each group selected 
the problem in which the majority of its members was most 
interested. 

The areas selected were the community school health pro- 
gram, the community school recreational program, and the place 
of the school in raising the economic level of a rural community. 
Florence Stratton was the leader for the group studying the 
health problems of a rural community and was assisted by Mabel 
Curtis as secretary. The group which chose to study recreational 
needs of a rural community was led by Katherine Evans with 
Lillian Skidmore as secretary. Mrs. Ruth Kepley served as leader 
for the group studying problems of economic welfare. Elizabeth 
French was secretary of that group. Helen Myers and Ida Morri- 
son served as general secretaries. 


After the general meeting on Friday evening was adjourned, 
the leaders and secretaries of the study groups met with Miss 
Heffernan to make plans for their respective meetings on Satur- 
day morning. Miss Heffernan helped this group to think through 
good techniques of democratic procedure. The leaders decided 
to work on defining their problems in greater detail and on plan- 
ning the procedures which might be carried out in an attempt 
to reach solutions to these problems through co-operative com- 
munity action. This type of planning by the group leaders and 
the resource leader was found helpful and was used throughout 
the conference as an instrument for charting the way. 

1 National Council of Chief State School Officers, Conference Proceedings, Ann Arbor 
Conference on Rural Education. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1947. 

Ruth Edmunds, Colusa County Project: Community Schools. Colusa, California: Office 
of County Superintendent of Schools, 1947. 

Julia Weber, My Country School Diary. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 

Rural Schools for Tomorrow. Yearbook of the Department of Rural Education, National 


Education Association, 1945. Sponsored by the Commission on Rural Education and the War, 
edited by Julian Butterworth. Washington: National Education Association, 1945. 
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On Saturday morning, the study groups met for the first 
time to attack the problems they had chosen for consideration. 
One group started its meeting with a warming-up period during 
which the members were asked to introduce themselves again 
and to describe their work more completely than had been done 
on the previous evening. The members then clarified and defined 
their selected major problem in the light of conditions existing 
in their own communities. They began to work on the problem 
through the use of the circular response technique. The leader 
described this technique, which required the development of a 
line of thought by discussion proceeding from one member of 
the group to another around the circle. Each member began his 
thinking at the point at which the previous speaker stopped. The 
process of “catching the torch” as it was thrown stimulated an 
on-going flow of ideas contributing toward a tentative solution 
of the problem. The size of the group, about 11 members, was 
a contributing factor to the success of the circular technique in 
this situation. When the leader felt that the group had accom- 
plished as much as it could through the circular response 
technique, she allowed the discussion to flow more freely in a 
general type of interaction. The members felt a need for illus- 
trating their philosophy and methods of approaching the problem 
by giving examples of current practices used in the schools and 
communities from which they came. This general type of dis- 
cussion seemed an appropriate medium for the sharing of 
personal experiences. At the end of each meeting the group sum- 
marized the progress made up to that point. The summary made 
at the end of the first meeting was used as a point of departure 
for the second group meeting. At the end of the second meeting 
the members expressed a desire for a future meeting at which 
time they would re-evaluate the conference, report progress 
made in the intervening period, and make further plans for 
improving their local situations. 


The other groups made greatest use of a general type of 
interaction in their discussion, wherein the expression of ideas 
flowed from one member to another rather than from leader to 
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member. In one case the leader felt the necessity for carrying 
the responsibility for the discussion at first in an effort to get 
the expression of ideas under way. She gradually drew the mem- 
bers into the discussion by asking challenging questions, relin- 
quishing her direct control as the members increased their 
participation. It was necessary for her to resume her role of leader- 
ship from time to time to keep the thinking in line with the topic 
under consideration. 

In the third group a few members who knew each other 
well tended unintentionally to carry the discussion among them- 
selves. Noting this tendency, another member of the group began 
to keep a tally of the number of responses made by each indi- 
vidual, merely for the sake of analyzing the group process. As 
members who had not yet contributed became challenged by the 
problems, they began to express their ideas. Eventually the tally 
showed that everyone had participated to some extent and that 
one of the members who was less vocal at first had made the most 
frequent responses of all by the end of the meeting. The leader 
in this group had prepared an outline for use in guiding the dis- 
cussion before she came to the conference, but did not impose 
it upon the group. In this way the discussion flowed very freely 
and the group itself gradually built up its own goals. When the 
leader and the two recorders met to organize the work of the 
group for the final report, they found that they were able to fit 
all of the ideas produced by the group into some part of the previ- 
ously prepared outline. All that the leader had hoped for had 
actually been accomplished, but not in the precise way or order 
she had planned in advance. The members of the group made 
much greater growth by being allowed to chart their own course 
than would have been achieved if their work had been more 
closely guided. Toward the close of each meeting the leader 
helped the group to summarize its thinking and to plan next 
steps. 

The first part of each of the two general meetings was 
devoted to the sharing of reports of the work of each study group. 
The secretaries made these reports for the first meeting and the 
leaders gave the final summary reports for the second meeting. 
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The resource leader, who had participated in the work of each 
study group as time permitted, took a dynamic part in stimulating 
a lively discussion of the problems presented in the group reports. 
This discussion took the form of expressions of opinion, occa- 
sional questions, illustrations drawn from work going on in the 
participants’ own communities, and suggestions for further 
thought. 


The study group which chose to explore the recreational 
phase of the program for rural living defined its total problem in 
these terms: “How can communities meet adequately the recrea- 
tional needs of their people?” Some of the most acute aspects of 
the problem brought out by the discussion were the geographical 
isolation of people in the community; resistance to the leadership 
of the school in recreational planning; resistance to recreation 
because of the mores of some communities; lack of interest in 
community affairs; lack of the development of leadership within 
the community; insecurity of leadership due to changing boards 
of trustees, teacher personnel, and population; limited vision as 
to what constitutes maximum opportunities for community recre- 
ation; and lack of knowledge of community resources, facilities, 
and agencies. It was agreed that all rural educators have a respon- 
sibility for leadership in developing a program of community 
recreation and that community-school co-operative planning 
should be considered in the light of continuous growth over a 
period of years. 


The group discussed the feasibility of making the school 
facilities available to the community day and night throughout 
the year as one step in meeting the recreational needs. Problems 
of financing, transportation, staff, and type of program were 
considered. 

It was felt that total community participation in planning 
a recreational program was of major importance. A community 
survey was suggested as an effective means of securing such par- 
ticipation and of discovering existing interests, facilities, and 
agencies. Enlisting the help of interested individuals and setting 
up working committees were other means considered. 
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A ceramics class for adults helped meet the need for a pro- 
gram of recreation for one community. The class for adults grew 
out of a similar program for the children of a union elementary 
school. Upon viewing the finished articles made by their chil- 
dren, some parents wanted to know if they, too, could participate 
in this work. Since there was no evening high school in the area, 
the board of trustees welcomed the opportunity to employ a 
teacher for the ceramics class. The class grew so rapidly in size 
that it soon became necessary to have a waiting list and the pro- 
gram was expanded to include classes in leather craft. The prin- 
cipal assigned the evening classes to rooms which showed the 
results of interesting work being carried on by the children in 
regular day classes. People soon began to comment and ask ques- 
tions concerning the type of education the children were receiv- 
ing. As they began to understand the kind of work carried on in 
the school, they became ardent supporters of the program. People 
with various racial backgrounds, people who had children in 
school, and those who had none all found a common interest in 
working together on problems which were of deep concern to 
themselves. 

In a small unincorporated village, the forming of a com- 
munity civic club grew from the desire of a group of men for 
evening recreation for themselves. The principal helped organize 
the group as a service club. Before two years had passed the 
membership had grown from eight to thirty-eight members. In 
co-operation with the school this club sponsors night baseball 
during the summer months; it works with the Parent-Teacher 
Association in providing an annual Fourth of July picnic and 
watermelon feed for the entire community; and it has assumed 
joint responsibility with the Parent-Teacher Association and 
other agencies of the community for maintaining a day camp to 
be held on the school grounds during the summer months. Future 
plans of the club include redecorating the community hall and 
sponsoring a year-round program of recreation for youth and 
adults. 

The group studying the community school health program 
agreed that any such program involves consideration of mental 
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and physical health but limited its present study to problems of 
physical health. The problems fell into five categories: creation 
of community awareness, education of teachers, environmental 
factors affecting health, health services, and health curriculum. 


The need for creating community awareness of health con- 
ditions seemed basic to the solution of all the other problems. It 
was agreed that teacher-education, both preservice and in-service, 
should develop understanding of growth characteristics of chil- 
dren, ability to teach health through a knowledge of diet require- 
ments, skill in creating sensitivity to the need for habits of 
cleanliness and order, awareness of the need for a balanced day 
of activity and rest, knowledge of health problems arising from 
unfavorable housing conditions, and understanding of the intelli- 
gent use of health records. 


The group agreed that questions concerning environmental 
factors such as the choice of school site, the size and location of 
the school grounds, and the specifications for buildings should 
be considered in the light of the health needs of children. Schools 
should be placed as far as possible from distracting elements, such 
as railroads, highways, and airfields. The choice of location for 
the school should also be considered in relation to distance to 
avoid the necessity of long bus trips for children. The water sup- 
ply and facilities for maintaining high standards of sanitation 
are additional problems which must be considered along with 
specifications for desirable space, light, color, ventilation, and 
seating. 

A discussion of how best to integrate and utilize all available 
health services of the school and community brought up such 
problems as the need for closer co-operation between public and 
private agencies, for availability of health records, for additional 
nursing services, and for the use of the rural school as a clinic 
center. 

The health curriculum includes both planned health 
instruction and maximum school experiences in healthful living. 
The question was raised as to what understandings and prin- 
ciples of healthful living should be included in the instructional 
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program. The group also discussed ways in which physical well- 
being of all children may be promoted by participation in well- 
balanced programs of physical education, school lunches, 
desirable before-and-after-school activities, and other valuable 
experiences. 


The following possible procedures for creating community 
awareness of needs and for attacking the problems in improving 
health conditions in a rural community were developed: Mem- 
bers of the community may be enlisted to help in a survey of 
health conditions; needs and problems may be discussed with 
people in the community who can and are willing to act; a prob- 
lem of initial importance may be selected and a program of work 
planned, using all available resources for guidance and informa- 
tion. After the plans have been carried out the results should be 
evaluated to determine next steps. 


The group decided upon several general principles as guides 
to action in building a program of health improvement. Existing 
community interests should be capitalized upon in the selection 
of the initial problem whenever possible, with the hope of help- 
ing the community to become increasingly conscious of further 
needs. Constructive action should get under way as quickly as 
possible because people tend to identify themselves with projects 
in which they have an opportunity to participate. Then, too, 
interest is keenest when results can be seen. As facilities and 
resources for the improvement of health are discovered or cre- 
ated, some means should be developed for informing people of 
their availability. Each community must plan its own program 
to fit its own specific situation, inasmuch as some rural areas 
have more resources than others and problems and solutions vary 
with the nature of the community. 


An example of good community planning to meet health 
needs was found in an elementary school having no lunch pro- 
gram. Several interested mothers secured permission from the 
board of trustees to set up the program, if they would organize 
and supervise it. Gradually other mothers joined in giving their 
time to serve on the nutrition committee and the ways and means 
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committee and to help with an extensive canning program. Fine 
equipment was gradually assembled by purchase of surplus war 
property and, as excellent meals were served, all the children 
patronized the lunch program. The mothers found many mutual 
interests and extended their program to include a variety of 
money-making and service activities. A home demonstration pro- 
gram, a clothing exchange, and the serving of orange juice and 
tomato juice during the morning recess were inaugurated. The 
success of the program has kept the enthusiasm of the mothers 
at a high level. 

The third group discussed the problem of finding ways in 
which supervisors, administrators, and teachers can help to raise 
the economic level of the rural community. It was agreed that 
the objectives of such a program are to increase social conscious- 
ness of needs on the part of the community and to fit plans to 
these needs; to secure community co-operation in planning ways 
of raising its economic level; to utilize all the resources of the 
community; and to give children an understanding of their 
problems and an opportunity to demonstrate to themselves their 
ability to participate in activities which will help to raise their 
own economic level. 

The first step by which these objectives may be achieved is 
a survey of the needs of the community. Channels for making 
this survey may be the school, the established agencies of the 
community, or existing and potential community leaders and 
groups newly organized for this purpose. Meetings with parents 
may well follow the survey. These meetings may deal with 
health problems, with specific problems of guidance, with needs 
of the school and community and plans for improvement, or with 
practical help for homemaking such as preserving foods, sewing, 
nutrition, remodeling of furniture, and repairing of various types 
of equipment. 

Meetings with other members of the community should be 
a helpful procedure for getting such a program under way. These 
meetings may be held to discuss economic needs of the com- 
munity and ways of meeting these needs. Plans may deal with 
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ways to raise incomes, to improve housing, to better conditions 
for seasonal workers, or to encourage the establishment of new 
industries. Members of the community may plan to participate 
in such activities as a school hot-lunch program, co-operative 
planning for the building of a school, the beautification of 
grounds, the making of school and community gardens, and the 
operation of acommunity clothing exchange. 


Planning for curriculum reorganization is also a means of 
working toward raising economic standards. For example, in the 
social studies it is necessary for children to have an understanding 
of intercultural relations, co-operatives, conservation, coadie 
unions, consumer education, problems of agriculture and indus- 
try, and ways of making a living, so that they may be better 
equipped to achieve a higher standard of livi ing and a richer life. 
Development of a functional program of arithmetic in cur- 
riculum planning can contribute to the raising of economic levels 
through the provision of experiences in budgeting, marketing of 
products, buying on credit, mail-order buying, and the economic 
problems dealing with costs of raising crops and livestock, the 
cost of living, and the cost of operating the government. 

Many parent groups work on the remodeling of donated 
clothing. Some mothers were concerned because they found 
that underprivileged children were embarrassed when they 
accepted clothing which had been worn by other children 
in the school. The remodeling rarely obscured the identity of the 
clothing. In order to avoid this difficulty, arrangements were 
made to exchange their remodeled clothing for that remodeled by 
other school clubs. In this way an exchange center was set up 
making it possible for all underprivileged children to receive 
clothing which could not be recognized as “cast-off.” 


Another school sponsored a club in which upper-grade 
pupils learned to make cupboards from orange boxes, to impro- 
vise a shower from a five-gallon can with a shower head attached, 
to fix broken legs on chairs, to replace worn-out upholstery with 
new materials, to repair plumbing, to replace broken window 
panes, to fix fences and gates, to put washers in leaking faucets, 
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and to make other repairs needed around the home. The parents 
were soon asking that a similar course be given at night so that 
they might attend. A sewing machine and pressure cookers were 
made available for mothers who did not have this equipment at 
home. Although homes gradually became more attractive and 
children looked cleaner and better fed, the greatest outcome 
was the increased self-respect of the people and their pride in 
their school and community. 


After the third group had considered various approaches 
to the problem of how the school can help to improve the eco- 
nomic level of the rural community, they decided that certain 
steps might be taken to help facilitate the carrying out of their 
plans in the community. One type of help concerned general 
problems of state and federal aid and the production of materials 
for use in the classroom. The other concerned specific recom- 
mendations for topics to be included in the curriculum. 


These recommendations follow: 
We recommend that 


' Organized effort be made to obtain state and federal 
aid to which communities are entitled and a.d.a. for adult 
education on an elementary level in areas where high school 
services are not provided. 


Material for reference on important economic prob- 
lems written in simple and usable form be prepared and 
circulated to the classroom teacher. 


Consumer education to be given a place from kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade. 


A study on the seventh and eighth grade level be made 
on a local industry with special emphasis on the economic 
aspects of that industry and its effect upon the lives of 
people. 

A study of peoples of the world be given a place in 
the curriculum with emphasis on helping children to 
understand how others have met and are meeting their 
economic problems in daily living. 
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It was interesting to note that all three groups made similar 
plans for the type of procedures they felt to be helpful in getting 
the work under way in their communities. They all felt it would 
be wise to begin with a survey of needs, to make use of existing 
agencies, to encourage interested individuals to initiate plans 
and help with their administration, and to work through com- 
mittees made up of members of the community. 

The conference needed a balance for the long hours spent 
in work and productivity, so Saturday night was set aside for an 
evening of recreation. The program was planned to make use of 
types of activities suitable for community recreational programs. 
The Marine Room became a rural school and the members 
became residents of a rural community enjoying a social evening 
together. Slides showing “A Typical Day in a Rural School” * 
were shown while Miss Heffernan commented informally on 
points of interest. Janice Satterthwaite led the group in commu- 
nity singing and directed them in several selections on rhythm- 

and instruments. Then everyone joined in a number of ice- 
breaker games led by Clifford Thyberg. Grace Adams taught 
several simple folk dances which might be used with people who 
had very little experience in dancing. Punch, cookies, and marsh- 
mallows for toasting in the fireplace were served by Helen Kranz 
and her committee. Grace Adams and her committee were 
responsible for planning and arranging this very pleasant eve- 
ning for the group. Mrs. Mabel Curtis entertained the group 
at dinner Saturday evening with a beautiful vocal selection which 
she, herself, had composed. It was entitled “The Lost Lamb” 
and the words were as follows: “Baa.” 

The only other star entertainer was Vivian, the waitress 
who will be remembered for such remarks as, “Don’t order fried 
chicken, or you'll be here all night,” to Mr. Dietrich, “Be happy 
with your peach pie, tonight, honey, and I’ll get you some choco- 
late pecan celestial pie tomorrow,” and to Miss Heffernan, “How 
do you want your steak, toots?” 

The general meeting on Sunday morning brought the con- 
ference to a close on an inspirational note. Following the general 


2 Helen Heffernan and Ruth Goodman, “A Typical Day in a Rural School.” San Ber- 
nardino, California: Visual Aids Department, San Bernardino County Schools. 
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discussion Miss Heffernan asked the question, “What are you 
going to do that will be new and different as a result of your 
participation in this conference, when you go back to your school 
on Monday morning?” One teacher said that she had been plan- 
ning to rearrange her children’s tables and chairs in a manner 
similar to the plans followed in the Marine Room, because this 
arrangement had been such an important means of facilitating 
the sharing of ideas at the conference. She said, “From now on 
no child in my room will have to sit all day looking at the backs 
of the necks of the children in front of him.” She added that 
she had also made other plans, but felt that this was an important 
first step. A district superintendent had been challenged by the 
idea of developing unobtrusive leadership in his community. 
He felt that direct leadership from the school along some of 
the lines discussed might be resented, but that certain unassum- 
ing, well-liked people in his community might be enlisted to 
stimulate interest in others. Another administrator had been 
thinking about the possibility of using key people in the com- 
munity to help him attack his problems and had planned to 
talk to the president of the Chamber of Commerce in the near 
future. Although the time for discussion was limited, each person 
given an opportunity to express his thoughts had his plans well 
in mind, including such ideas as planning meetings with groups 
of teachers and parents, the encouragement of parents to par- 
ticipate in planning the curriculum, and the sharing of respon- 
sibility with leadership in the community. 


The participants in the conference were given an oppor- 
tunity to express their thoughts concerning the strengths and 
weaknesses of the conference. Many felt pressure from short- 
ness of time which they thought might have been relieved by 
allowing more time for the groups to “warm up” or by delimiting 
the problems under discussion. It was suggested by some that 
the problems to be considered might have been secured directly 
from the participants. Others thought that a statement of prob- 
lems might have been sent to the participants for their study 
before the conference. The need was stressed for more resource 
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people along such lines as health, legislation, and physical edu- 
cation. A few suggestions were made for improving some of the 
procedures used by the leaders, who were willing to admit that 
they are likely to lapse from time to time toward the over-auto- 
cratic or to err by allowing the group to drift. Ability to lead well 
requires much skill and sensitivity to the reaction of the group 
being led. 

Despite the recognition of some need for improvement, 
the participants were enthusiastic in their appreciation of this 
opportunity to take part in such a truly democratic experience. 
They felt that the conference had been carefully planned, vital 
problems had been selected, the composition of the group repre- 
sented a good cross section of interest, the resource people were 
well chosen, the participation reached a high level, the leader- 
ship was excellent, and that democratic procedures were utilized 
toa high degree. 

As good-byes were said, each felt that he was taking home 


a new vision and a greater power because of his share in the 
richness of this experience. 
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